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AI AURTWUC Ibis. 
WILL YOU READ IT? 


Original. 


Chapter EX. 


Traveller. — Ho, master, pause awhile — My breath is short! 
Pray, whither leadst thou me? I think, i’ faith, 
Thou meanst to kill me in this dangerous track. 
We’ve passed o’er bogs and quagmires— struggled through 
Brakes, standing pools, and pitiless prickling thorns, 
Until, in truth, my nether man shows all 
The worse for wear — and this, my countenance, 
Is all besmeared with blood from sundry wounds — 
I’m sick of toil like this !— 


Guide. — Bear up awhile, 
One bog the more — one ugly tangled forest — 
With half a score of pools, and we may stop ; — 
— Our labor o’er. 


Gentleman. — This road is like a story — 
Long, dull, and tedious, which one begins 
And joys to see the end of !— Well, go on! 
Heaven speed us to our goal! 





I nave promised you, reader, to relate the progress of 
my two heroes, John Hobarts and Joe Bascom. Of many 


| 
of their adventures I had a personal knowledge— others| 


have been related tu me. I will connect and weave}! 


them into a simple story. 

When the time arrived for us to leave the academy, 
all the scholars crowded around the loved John, eager to} 
shake hands with him, and bid him farewell. John had| 
become almost a man. His form had expanded into) 
manly proportions, and his fine expressive eye gave) 
promise of a glorious harvest. He was indeed a good| 
fellow, and the tears gathered as he bade adieu to those 
who had so loved him and striven to make him happy. 
At last we left him, and he turned away. 


While this scene had been enacting, Joe Bascom had 
sat at a distance upon a stone, making figures in the 
sand with a little stick. He looked as sorrowful as his 
face was capable of expressing emotion of any kind.— 
There was mingled with this mournfulness, a look of} 
resolution and scorn of others, which the undeserved | 
ridicule heaped on him, and the desolation of his situa-| 
tion, had excited. The boys, as they passed ‘him one by | 
one, instead of an open, honest good bye, had even then| 
some epithet to bestow on him, as if he were beneath 





other notice. ‘Hillo, Joe,’ said one, ‘you'll have a}|sity. 


crooked time of it through life, if you follow yeur nose, | 
which they tell us is the right way.’ ‘'Tonguey,’ whis- 
pered another, ‘get somebody to cut off half a dozen 
pounds of your tongue, or you'll hit some luckless wight 
asad knock with it.’ ‘Good bye, Joe Barskim,’ was the 
speech of a third; ‘steer ahead straight through the 
world, and if you can’t steer straight, steer as straight 
as you can!’ At last one approached, whose ridicule 
nad been ever the most insulting, and the most hateful 
to Joe. It was Samuel Hewes — a bad fellow — whose 
innate rascality of disposition led him to abuse another 
for the gratification of a malicious desire to torment a 
fellow creature. Joe rose up as he came toward him, 
and, for the first time, there was something of a noble 
disdain in his appearance. Hewes approached with a 
satanic laugh on his face. Joe knew that some indignity 
was ready for him, but he was not prepared for the ac- 
tual result. Hewes waited until he stood opposite to Joe, 
and then turning, he grasped his nose, and at the same 
moment tripped up his heels. ‘Good bye, Joe,’ said he; 
‘you'll find a good many ups and downs in this world,’ 
Joe rose to his feet, and almost gnashed his teeth. ‘You 
may live to repent this, Hewes,’ said he, in an accent, 
half of anger, half of reproach, but in tones more deep 
and full of meaning than I had ever heard him utter, 


l ’ ' l fe , ee 
{almost a fool, and he was surprised at his words — and, | | for orator, but some difficulty arose during the meeting, 
| with a subdued laugh, turned away. 


| which ended in anger, and when the votes were count- 
In the evening, I wandered to the little hill where I 


led, it appeared that Bascom, more in ridicule than any 
i had before met this persecuted being. Ifcund him there || thing else, had been elected. A titter went round the 
lat this time. He did not see me when I approached him, | room when his name was announced, and to the surprise 
| for his face was buried in his hands. ‘Joe,’ said I, ‘1’m}| of all, he rose, thanked them for their favorable opinion, 
‘glad to meet you.’ ‘ Ah,’ said he, looking up, and expos- || and accepted the honor of addressing them. 
! 


ing a face bearing the marks of tears, ‘ welcome; I could | 
| not have seen a being whose presence would have been! 


Some 
laughed — others were overwhelmed with consternation 
- but Joe said nothing, and kept on ‘the even tenor of 
{more grateful than your own. Tom, you are, with one||his way’ until the eventful day. The knowledge, that 
exception, the only friend I have in the world! My |‘ Tonguey Joe Barskim’ was to deliver the oration, 
l very parents have learned to scorn so vile a specimen of|, crowded the church with a thronging multitude. A 
‘humanity as myself, and I find floutings and rebuke || prayer was made, and a hymn sung, and then Joe began. 
| where I should fondly joy to pour out my sorrows and | He was received with a laugh, which however soon sub- 
Meet with consolation. Ah, Tom, you may tell me that'|sided. He went on—and never before or since, has 
| Lshouid return scorn for scorn — that I should fling back || that old church heard such eloquence. 
the sneers and malice of the world, rising proudly above||were enraptured — enthralled ! 
\them. I can in some measure do so, but it is horrible!) 
|horrible! to be yearning for love and sympathy, and to 





The audience 
The stillness of the 
grave which now reigned, was broken only by the enthu- 
'siastie shouts which spoke the rapture of a thousand 
|meet with the laugh and the bitter rejection! I can!;souls. He ended: and when he came from the pulpit, 
jhardly bear it! Well, well—Ican but die! Tom, as||the throng of those eager to clasp the hand of one whom 
I have said, there is but one other who seems to love me | they had seen only to laugh at, was a triumph to his 
\— Lhave but two friends in the world !’ |soul ! From that hour, his merit was acknowledged — 
‘Who is this other friend ?’ inquired I. ,and as his superiority became more manifest, the popu- 
Joe’s eyes kindled, and his whole appearance under-|| larity of Hobarts declined, and mind thus triumphed 
| went a sudden transformation. There are moments when || over matter. 
the ugliest features may be lit up with the fire of soul—||_ At the dinner which followed the oration, a plan was 
|when the magic of mind transforms the deformed coun-|| proposed that he of the number present who married the 
tenance into the glowing majesty of beauty. It is the |‘handsomest and best,’ should be presented by the rest 
immortal spirit seen through the mortal clay !— and with a carriage and horses fit to administer to the pleas- 
| while we contemplate the imperishable essence of the|| ures of so faira dame. It was unanimously concurred 


| Deity, we look with favor upon the rough mansion! in, and all signed their names toa simple bond. Among 
Which is its home. There was this in the appearance | them was Joe, and after signing his name, which he did 
of Joe. 


cie first clasped his hands, and then burst into in the midst of a general lunzh at his expense — for who 
a laugh —a laugh of more than joy —an outbreaking|| could fancy Joe one of a number to marry the ‘ handsom- 
,of the mingled streams of passion, triumph, and exulta-| est and best’ and not laugh? — he proposed that the time 
,tion. I stood in silence until he ended, and then he be limited to one year. This was agreed to. 
| spoke : — ‘Tom, it isa woman! and while every other || Nothing material happened to Joe until a daring rob- 
\of her sex has fled from me as if I were a hideous and||bery was committed in the village. The crime was im- 
‘dangerous wild beast, she has pitied —listened to — loved | mediately fixed upon an old miserly fellow who lived in 
‘me! God bless her! God bless her!?— and with that,|the woods ata distance from the village, and came at 
he wildly rushed down the hill. | times among the inhabitants to beg. No one knew any- 
Hobarts and Bascom both went to Harvard Univer-||thing about him, and he had long been an object of curi- 
It is difficult to measure mind there, for the system | osity. It was not known whether he had any tamily, or 
‘of communicating knowledge is so unsuited to all minds, | whether he lived alone; for his hut, or cave, whatever 
\that you cannot decide with any certainty whether suc-|| it might be, could never be found. But now he was ac- 
icess is not failure, and disgrace, triumph. Where all, cused, and proofs of his guilt multiplied each hour. 
minds are taken in the lump, and placed, with their|| Some of the articles stolen were found in his basket — 
|strongly marked differences, upon the same studies, and || others were discovered under a tree where he had been 
| pronounced upon as if they had been run in a mould, it,|seen sleeping the preceding afternoon—so he was 
jis impossible to predicate aught upon apparent superior-| | seized on and thrown into jail. 
jity or inferiority. The best may be but mediocre, and|| The inhabitants of the village were eager for the trial 
the poorest, above par. Hobarts was as popular in col-|| for they hoped to pierce the mist of obscurity which en- 
jlege as he had been at the academy, and being of but’ | voloped him, and find out who he was, and where he 
{fair intellect, with little brilliancy or depth, with no | lived — but no pity was wasted on him. 
ipeculiar energies, he took a very fair stand. Bascom|| Three or four Sundays before the trial, Joe was pub- 
|had not such versatility of talents, but he was far supe-|| lished to Miss Ellen Waylett. Who was Ellen Way- 
‘rior in many points. But there being no proper stand-||lett? She did not live in the town, that was certain. 
ard of merit, his talents were unknown except to the|| No one had heard of her —that was ascertain. Who 
instructers of the branches in which he excelled. He}|| was she ? 
was graduated, however, with fair honor, with about the| The trial came. The Attorney General fell sick and 
same rank as Hobarts. Hobarts was appointed to execute his duties. The court 
They both studied law, and settled in their native vil-}| house was filled to overflowing. The prisoner was 
lage. It had grown from various causes to be quite a}| placed at the bar and arraigned as ‘ Jacob,— commonly 
town, and needed their services. Hobarts soon had}|jcalled Old Jake’— for this was the only name he was 
plenty of business, but poor Joe’s ill destiny continually || ever known by, and to the surprise of all, Bascom ap- 
pursued him. A turn, however, was given to affairs. || peared as counsel for the prisoner. The most important 
The young men of the town resolved to celebrate the|| witness for the government was Hewes our old acquain- 








save once. Hewes was astounded. He thought Joe 

















memorable fourth of July, and assembled to choose their||ance of reviling memory, who swore point blank to some 
orator and poet. Hobarts was the prominent candidate!! of the most important facts against the prisoner. Hewes 
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had lived for some time in the village, pursuing the com- 
bined business of horse jockey and petty trafficker. He 
swore that he saw Jake asleep under the tree, and that 
he first suspected him of the robbery and examined his 
basket. Joe then cross-examined him —beginning wide 
of the mark, and gradually narrowing his ground. The 
listeners could not at first understand why Hewesshould 
be thus severely examined, but he was soon betrayed in- 
to manifold inconsistencies—- he contradicted himself 
repeatedly, and at last, conscious of his situation, stam- 
mered, turned pale and could not articulate. It was now 
the time for the counsel for the prisoner to introduce 
whatever evidence he might possess. 

‘ May it please your honors,’ said Joe, ‘ I have but one 
witness, whose evidence will touch only a few, but those 
very material points.’ He then directed Ellen Bascom, 
the daughter of the prisoner to be called — at the time of 
the robbery named Ellen Waylett. 

This then was Joe’s wife — the daughter of Old Jake! 
Most astonishing. Curiosity was on tiptoe. Nor was 
it diminished when a fairy form gracefully followed the 
constable, and a face was displayed upon the stand, more 
beautiful than the mind of any one present had con- 
ceived of the lovely in woman. When asked to relate 
what she knew of the case, she answered in asweet 
voice, that her father carried no basket on the day of the 
robbery —that the articles were not found under the 
tree where he had slept —and that she was certain, that 
at the time the act was committed her father was at 
home. 

‘Now,’ said Joe, ‘I desire that Samuel Hewes the wit- 
ness for the government may be confronted with the wit- 
ness upon the stand.’ 

Hewes came — more dead than alive. An ashy pale- 
ness was on his cheek, and every fibre of his frame trem- 
bled. ‘Please to tell me,’ said Joe, ‘whether you were 
Not at the cottage of the prisoner the day before the rob- 
bery?’ The innocent girl was before him, and he could 
Not lie, 

‘I was.’ 

‘Did you not,’ continued Joe, rising and trembling 
with suppressed emotion, ‘make infamous proposals to 
her, and though she was a lone woman in the depth of a 
forest, were you not abashed—cowed down by the 
proud scorn of insulted innocence?’ The look of the 
miserable man said ‘ Yes.’ 
tage the next day,’ said Joe now fixing his eye upon || 
Hewes, and speaking in low, firm tones, not as if asking || 
a question, but as if telling the condemning tale — ‘ and || 


; 1} 
then as you thought, secretly, but seen by this woman || 





| 


and your God, did you not in base revenge for your ill || 
success the day before, did you not, yourself, place these | | 


articles in the basket ?’ 

Then, too, the marble features and fallen eye of the 
witness said ‘Yes.’ The case closed here. Hewes was 
indicted — convicted. ‘Hewes,’ said Joe as he passed 
him, ‘I told you you would repent your dastardly insult. 
God forgive you.’ 

Reader, I have told you that Iam an old man. Many 
years I spent abroad, and when I returned and visited 
the village of L——and inquired for Mr Joseph Bas- 
com’s residence, I was directed by the villager to a state- 
ly house —‘if it was Judge Bascom that I wanted.’ I 
found there a lovely family who ‘ took after their moth- 
er’ the beautiful Ellen. Joe was glad to see me; he had 
but little altered, save that he looked somewhat older, 
and kept his mouthshut. But Ishould have know him 
for the same Joe. 

‘Now Tom,’ said he, ‘I’ll tell you acurious tale. 
When I was atthe Academy, I loved for sad compan- 
ionship, to wander through the forest and scrape ac- 
quaintance with the silent trees and the whispering 
leaves, for they could not mock me. Once wandering 
thus, I heard low moans, and hastening to the spot I 
found an old man endeavoring to rise from the ground. 
I assisted him and he leaned on me while he walked to 
his home —a cottage so hidden by overhanging rocks 

and tangled brushwood that the eye could scarcely dis- 
cover it unless it had been previously pointed out. I 
helped the old man in, and in this romantic spot found a 
young girl just entering her teens — lovely, but wild as 
the untamed doe. She did not fly from me for she kuew 
no man except her old father, and could not make com- 





‘Were you not at the cot- || 


parisons. Her father was an Englishman, fond of mon- 
ey, and he had lived in various places thus apart from 
the world, from a fear that men might rob him. I loved 
the sunny girl — I taught her al] that I knew, all that I 
could learn.’ A beautiful face now looked over Joe’s 
shoulder — the face of amiddle aged woman with whom 
the goddess of loveliness yet lingered. ‘Ellen, love,’ said 
Joe, springing up, ‘let me introduce you to Mr Clem- 
ents —— Tom, this was that other friend.’ 

‘Tom,’ said Joe afterward, ‘see that handsome car- 
riage. I won that.’ The supper bell rang, and I lost the 
story. 

Reader, Old Jake is dead. His effects amounted to 
ten thousand dollars. Hobarts isa very handsome man 
yet, but not above mediocrity in his profession. I have 
done. 

The story of a Sleepy David is finished. I beg the 
reader to look around him, and note how many a similar 
being has come within the sphere of hisown knowledge. 
‘I beg him never to let outside appearances regulate his 
\Opinions of character — and above all, I beg his pardon 
| for detaining him so long, and remain his 
Most ugly but sincere friend, 

Tuomas T. D. F. Ciements. 





DAVID WILLIAMS. 


Passinc through New York in the latter part of the 
year 1830, we were informed that David Williams, one 
of the captors of Major Andre, would appear at the 
{American Theatre on a particular evening. Being de- 
|sirous of seeing a man who from genuine patriotism had 
refused the offer of affluence while in deep poverty, rath- 
‘er than injure his suffering country, we with afew 
|friends visited the theatre. We had taken the precau- 
|tion to secure seats directly opposite the one he was to 








‘occupy, and therefore had a full view of him on en-|| 


way and crossed Buttermilk Hili, and on the way Paul- 
ding proposed tu stop at Isaac Reed’s and get a pack of 
cards. When we came to Davie’s Hill the party depart- 
ed ieaving four there, while we three continued on to 
Tarry Town. Wecommenced playing cards near the 
road, and after being there nearly one hour we heard 
the sound of a horse coming at full gallop, when one of 
us spoke — which one first I do not recollect — but one 
‘said, ‘There comes a trader and going to New York, 
|When he came within proper distance we stepped out 
before him in the road. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘I hope 
'you belong to our party.’ We asked him what party. 
|He said the lower party. We told him we did. He 
\then said, ‘Iam a British officer who have been up the 
country on particular business; and to let you know I 
lam a gentleman, louk at this,’ —showing his gold watch. 
We then told him we were Americans. 

| ‘Bless my soul,’ said he, ‘a man must do any thing to 
get along,’ and then showed us Arnold’s pass. We then 
told him he must dismount and we must search him. 
‘Lads,’ said he ‘ you will bring yourselves into troub- 
‘le.’ We told him we did not care for that, and asked 
him if he had any more papers about him. He said 
‘no. We then took him about twenty rods from the road 
‘inthe bushes, and Isearched him. I examined every 
|spot where it was possible papers could be secreted. [I 
then told him he must sit down and I must take off his 
boots. As his foot came out of the boot, Paulding caught 
‘hold of it and said, ‘ By here itis.’ I pulled off his 
\stocking, and inside of it found three half sheets of pa- 
|per wrapped up in another half sheet; and on the out- 
side wrapper was written West Point; and on pulling 
| Off his other boot and stocking, like papers were found. 
| Paulding then said he was a spy. We then Gressed him 
jafter obtaining the papers, and crossed the road with 


| 


‘him. Weasked him where he got those papers; he said 








|O 


jat Pines’ Bridge, of a man he did not know; but said, 





‘tering our box. He was seated with several gentlemen 
and ladies, apparently much pleased with the attention 


he excited; sometimes leaning his good-natured, red | 
| face to one, and then to anotther, of the very pretty young | 


i\ladies who shared his seat. He was short, stout, and 
|apparently very healthy, though as much as seventy 
'years of age. His dress was the uniform of a common 


‘revolutionary soldier — his face full and florid —his|| 


11— his grey hair combed back and hanging in 
}a long cue down his back, bound by a scarlet ribbon. 
We had been informed that it was his intention to go 
upon the stage and relate the incident of Andre’s cap- 
ture himself to the audience; but some judicious friend 
advised him to the contrary, and consequently the ac- 
count below was written by him and read to the audi- 


eyes sma 


| 
ence by the manager, who on finishing, pointed out the 
old soldier to them. They received him very heartily, | 
when he arose with an old fashioned bow and eonenaite | 
‘smile, and in a strong voice, fora man of his age, in-| 
formed them that the document just read was perfectly | 
correct, and contained all the incidents relating to the| 
jcapture of Major Andre. The pleased audience again | 
cheered him on taking his seat, and we soon after left 
the house. Williams died about a year since, and as 
every incident relating to the history of our country 
must be interesting to our readers, we publish below the 
exact account from a literal copy, which we commis- | 
sioned a friend to procure us from the original. 

‘I David Williams first entered the United States ar- 
my in 1775, and continued in the service until the com- 
mencement of 1780, when I was disabled from having 
my feet frozen. I then was obliged to take what employ- 
ment I could meet with for my daily sustenance and sup- 
port, such as chopping wood, grubbing, and other such 
hard and laborious work — and at this time being about 
twenty miles from my home and parents. 

The following is the account of the capture of Major 
Andre by Paulding, Van Wirt and myself. 

On the 22d day of September, 1780, I had been out 
looking for work, and on my return to where I boarded, 
[saw six men coming. I met them and asked thern} 
where they were going; they said to Tarry Town. I: 
told them that if they would wait a few minutes I would | 
get my musket and accompany them. We went on at.| 
teen miles, and night coming on we crept into a hay bar- 








rack and lay till morning; we then continued on our | 


‘If you will let me go,I will give you one hundred 
guineas, my horse, watch, saddle and bridle.’ 

We told him ‘No, we must know from whom you re- 
‘ceived these papers.’ 
|| He then offered us one thousand guineas, watch &c.— 
|| but we again said no; and the last offer he made was ten 
||thousand guineas and as many dry goods as we would 








| ask, for which he would give us his order on Sir Henry 
,Clinton in New York, if we would only consent to his 
escape after the money and goods should have been sent 
|| for and received. We told him no, and that all his of- 
|| fers were vain, and go he must. We then conducted 
| him to Col. Jamison and delivered him up.’ 





Portland Magazine. 
New York, Dec. 9th, 1830. 


THE TWO MOTHERS. 

Sacmer is a most delicious place, with its little red 
|and white houses, seated at the foot of a flower dressed 
hill, and divided by the Loire, which runs sportively 
through it, like a blue scarf on the neck of a beautiful 
igirl. But, alas, this new Eden, like all other cities, has 
its sad attendants on civilization —a prison and a sub- 





|| perfect, a literary society anda lunatic hospital —yesa 


lunatic hospital! Ascend the Loire by the left bank, 
and when you have arrived at the outskirts of the city, 
clamber by a steep path, and you will soon arrive at the 
| top of a pebbly hill, in the flanks of which are placed 
small cabins, furnished with great bars of wood. It is 
there, while you are occupied with admiring with all 
the powers of your soul, the beautiful country which 
,Stretches from Tour to Angers, the green and fertile 
‘fields, the rapid and majestic current whieh crosses and 
,bathes the brilliant landscape, suddenly the cries of rage, 
,and the laughter of stolidity will burst forth behind you, 
‘and call you to contemplate the speetacle which you 
have come to seek. Then you will renounce with pain, 
the happiness of the contemplation; but you will re- 
nounce it, because it cannot be enjoyed beside such an 
accumulation of misery. Look at that young man who 
is walking almost naked —the young man whose limbs 
are blackened by exposure to the sun, and whose feet are 
‘torn by rough pebbles in his pathway. He had taken 
holy orders — he was surprised by love — he went crazy 
j how he is stripped of his orders and his love— poor 
Victim. 
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As I was wandering one day in the midst of all this 
wreck of humanity, behind me was walking a young 
lady, accompanied by her husband, leading by the hand 
a pretty little girl, theirchild. Shecame, without doubt, 
like myself, to seek for strong and new emotions. We 
became strangely jaded with the tiring excitement of 
a city. 

I arrived at the same moment with this lady, opposite 
a girl who had been led out of her cell into the court, 
and was fastened tothe wall by an iron chain. Her 
large, blue eye had so much sweetness, her pale face so 
many charms, and her long, auburn hair fell with so 
much grace over her naked shoulders, that I looked at 
her with inexpressible pain. Sheappeared to have been 
weeping bitterly — how heavy then appeared that horri- 
ble iron chain which abraded her white, delicate skin. 

Iasked the lay sister who acted asa guide to me, 
what had befallen this girl, that she was treated so rig- 
orously ? 

She answered me, lowering her eyes and blushing, ‘ it 
is Mary, a poor girl from the city, who has loved too 
deeply. The fiend who tempted, abandoned her, and 
after two years the child of her shame died. This last 
loss deprived her of reason ; she was brought to this in- 
stitution, and in consequence of sudden dangerous ex- 
cesses of derangement she is chained.’ 

The good sister bowed, as if ashamed of referring to 
such a subject. 

I stood lost in reflection upon the mutation of human 
affairs, as I gazed at the unfortunate being before me; 
when suddenly I saw her spring the whole length of her 
chain, seize the little child which the young lady held 
by the hand, press it closely to her breast, and rush back 
with the swiftness of an arrow to her stone bench. 

The mother screamed franticly, and sprung toward 
the miserable lunatic, who drove her back with shocking 
brutality. 

‘It is my babe,’ cried Mary — ‘ it is she indeed — God 
has restored her to me— Oh, how good is God,’ — and 
she leaped up with joy, and covered the child with kis- 
ses. The father attempted toseize his child by force, 
but the lay sister prevented him, and besought him to let 
Mary have her own way. 

‘{t is not your daughter,’ said she kindly to Mary, 
‘she does not resemble you in the least.’ 

‘Not my daughter! good heavens, look —- look, sister 
Martha— look at her eyes — her mouth —it is the very 
likeness of her father. She has come down from heay- 
en. How pretty —how very pretty she is— my dear, 
sweet daughter’ —and she pressed the child to her bo- 
som, and rocked it like a nurse to still its cries. 

It was, however, heart-rending to see the poor moth- 
er, who watched with anxiety every movement of the 
lunatic, and wept or smiled, as Mary advanced toward, 
or retired from sister Martha. 

‘Lend your daughter to me a moment, Mary; that I 
may see her,’ said the good sister. 

‘Lend her to you, O no, indeed; the first time, the 
priests also told me that I should Jend her to God, who 
desired such angels, and she was gone these‘six months. 
I will not lend her again —no, no, I would rather kill 
her and keep her body’ — and she held up the child as 
if she would dash its head against the wall. 

The mother, pale and inanimate, fell helpless upon 
her knees, and with bitter sobs supplicated the lunatic to 
give her back her child, and not todo it harm. Mary 
gave no heed to her; she was holding the infant, with 
her eyes bent intently upon its features. 

The father, half distracted, had gone to seek the di- 
rector of the institution. 





It would have been diificult then, to say which was 
the real crazy one—the mother who lay trembling in 
my arms, and calling aloud for her child, or Mary who, 
with wild laughter, was presenting to the child her 
shrivelled breasts. 

It was resolved not to employ force, but to allow Ma- 
ry to retire into her cell, and when she was asleep, to 
take away the child. 

Once in her cell, Mary laid the child at the foot of 
the bed, pressed down the mattresses, and disposed the 
clothes into the form of a cradle — while the real moth- 


—— | 








cell, watched in the twilight of the place with haggard 
and stréaming eyes, every motion of the lunatic. 

Mary carefully disposed the child in its new made 
bed, hushed it, and sung little nursery songs, with a wild 
and fitful voice, and then fell asleep beside the infant. 
The nurse immediately entered the cell on tip-toe, 
snatched up the child and restored it to its mother’s 
arms, who screamed with joy, and fled away with her 
precious burden. The cry of the mother awakened 
Mary —she felt beside her in vain for the child; she ran 
to the grating, and shook it with a powerful arm — she 
saw the child borne from her, she uttered a wild, discor- 
dant cry, and fell her whole length upon the floor. She 
was dead— twice was too much. 
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WRITTEN ON LEAVING GARDINER. 1834. 
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Farnt, o’er the dancing waves, the sun-beams play, 
As sinks the orb beneath yon distant hill, 
Night’s sombre shadows, o’er retiring day, 


With ceaseless motion beats the murmuring wave, 
Unlike when Winter bids his tempest roar, 
To whelm the seamen in a hopeless grave. 


As o’er the prospect steals grey twilight’s boon, 
Dim on the sight, thy towering steeples fade, 
And, rising from the wave, the silver moon 
Her mellow beam shoots through that deepening shade. 


Tipped with her softened rays, yon distant sail, 
Scarcely distinguished, courts the wandering eye, 
With gentle motion flutters to the gale, 
That wafts the light clouds thwart the starry sky. 


Perhaps compelled in distant climes to roam, 
To shun dread Poverty’s relentless dart, 

Some wanderer seeks again his native home, 
To cheer with competence a parent’s heart. 


Bright expectation sparkles in his eye, 
Delusive hope illumes his joyful breast ; 

How soon may sorrow bid his poignant sigh 
Heave where a Father’s sacred ashes rest. 


Adieu, Gardiner! I bid a long adieu, 
To all the saddening beauties of this scene, 
Perhaps no more they ’ll meet my raptured view, 
Thy bay expansive, or thy borders green. 


Hence to my native home I now return 
Where wasting pestilence usurps the sway, 

Perhaps to drop a tear o’er Friendship’s urn, 
And mourn the victim of a swift decay. 


But still tis home — my palpitating heart, 
Throbs at the name, and sighs to meet once more, 
Those much loved friends, whose smiles can joy impart, 
Whose warm embrace can happiness restore. 








Henry. 
NAPOLEON. 
Translated from ‘Paroles et Faits memorables de Napoleon.’ 
No. %. 
Original. 





‘Napoteon is still to be judged,’ said the immortal 
orator whom France has lost, General Foy. Whoever 
has read all that has been written upon this extraordi- 
nary man, from the History of Napoleon by M. de Nor- 
vins to the libels of Walter Scott, will repeat with the 
orator above quoted, ‘ Yes, Napoleon is still to be judged.’ 

Why is it that the portraits which have been made of 
him, so little resemble himself? It is because those who 
have trusted themselves to paint him from a view of his 
actions, have wanted the courage or the talent to instruct 
us in the motives which made him act. Moreover, it is 
because he owes to the greater part of his counsellors as 
well as his numerous flatterers, more than half the faults 
with which he is now charged. We hold a proof of 
this, which history will one day record —and which 
should be so recorded, because the fact is true, whatever 
the person named may dare to say to the contrary. 


| 
Cenep the actan, wad dleaend te atllh | would class them, perhaps, among common men. Look 


— os 4 : aia 
Save where against the shelving, pebbled shore, | nacy is the distinctive characteristic of great men; even 


| 





remark destroyed the results of them. Every thing had 
been agreed upon — the preliminaries had been settled, 
and Napoleon was preparing to sign them, when a word 
from the Duke of Bassano at once changed his disposi- 
tions. ‘Sire,’ said he to Napoleon, while presenting the 
pen which was to ensure the repose of Europe, ‘this 
time it will not be said that you give peace, but that you 
receive it.’ We do not believe that the Duke had any 
motives for desiring the continuation of the war. On 
the contrary, we think that these words would never 
have escaped him, had he reflected a single instant upon 
the terrible consequences that miglt result from them. 
However it may be, the emperor, struck with these 
words, thought he saw in one instant the glory of his 
whole life eclipsed, threw down the pen in a rage, and 
declared that he would sign nothing. 

Napoleon was, without doubt, obstinate. Doubtless, 
too, he rarely desisted from a project once conceived.— 
To deny all this, would be absurd. Well — but what 
does this prove? Merely that Bonaparte had that char- 
acter of obstinacy common to all great men, and espe- 
cially to great warriors; a character, the want of which 


into history — every thing there will prove, that obsti- 


till the hour of death she will not yield to sage advice. 
Hephestion wished to repress in his master the passion 


|for conquest, and did not succeed ; Cineas, wise coun- 
news of a very imprudent king, endeavors to arrest him 
| in his course, but Pyrrhus continues to wage war. The 


friends and counsellors of Cesar entreat him not to go 
|to the senate — he repairs thither within an hour; 
Charles the Twelfth listens not to his old generals, and 
| persists in marching against the Czar, who cuts his army 
ie pieces. What is the conseauence of allthis? That 
| Alexander dies miserably on a march — that Pyrrhus is 
| Killed by a tile that an old woman throws down upon 
| him from a roof at the siege of a town —that Cesar is 

stabbed in full senate—and finally, that Charles XII re- 

ceives a mortal blow under the walls he wishes to scale. 

Napoleon too, not less obstinate, finished by going to die 

upon a rock in the midst of the Atlantic ocean. 

In the spring of 1804, when a considerable number of 
|senators came and proposed to him to declare himself 
emperor, Napoleon was the first to make observations to 
them in favor of a power other than hisown. Feigning 
at last to be convinced, he said to them: ‘ Well, since 
you believe that my nomination to the title of emperor 
is necessary to the good of France, take at least precau- 
tions against my tyranny; yes, I repeat it, against my 
tyranny. Who knows, can I know myself, if, in the 
high position in which you will have placed me, I shall 
not be tempted to abuse my power? Believe me; take 
note of what I say to you to-day, and remind me of it, I 
pray you, if should chance to incline toward despotism.’ 

The late abbe Delille, to whom M. Francois de Neuf- 
chateau related this fact, said: ‘If that is not all a farce, 
itis at least a parody of a fine moment in the life of 
Louis the Fourteenth. The remark was just. That 
great king had said, on his accession to the throne, to 
the principal lords of his kingdom: ‘ You are all my 
friends; I have no friends in my whole empire, for 
whom I have more affection, and in whom I have put 
more confidence. [am young, and women have com- 
monly much power over those of my age. I command 
you all, that if you observe that a woman, whoever she 
may be, takes the empire over me, and governs me the 
least in the world, you should warn me of it. I only ask 
twenty-four hours to rid you of her.’ 





Certainly, there is some analogy between this dis- 
course and that which Napoleon held, who perhaps also 
was ignorant of the wurds of Louis XIV, or did not 
think of them. 

However this may be, it is important to remark, that 
the words of both sovereigns were equally forgotten. — 
The courtiers of Louis had not the noble courage to 
warn him that the scandal of his amours was fixing a 
stain upon his reputation; those of Napoleon were not 








In 1813, conferences were held at Prague, at which a 
general peace was to be concluded. These conferences, 
in which the parties did not agree, were followed by 








er, with her face pressed against the gratings of the 


those which took place at Dresden. One inconsiderate 


good men enough to tell him that his despotism was con- 
tributing to his downfall. This want of energy in the 
| counsellois of the crown, strikes equally upon the people 

and the king — it cost Napoleon his throne and his life. 
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MEN AND THEIR ACTIONS. | then; they have not swerved a hair’s breadth for better, 
so | or for worse. It was then under passion’s control, and 
— what is itnow? Wealth was its master, and after bat- 


Have you but just discovered this truth so plain, | tling the tyrant incessantly for ages, it has not been able 


had devoted to the disciplining of his mind; and now, 
with pockets well lined, were enjoying the benefits of 
itheir success, and receiving the plaudits of the multi- 
| tude. 


That all first wish their purpose to obtain — 


These rightly, but for paltry lucre those — | 
Because the Sire thinks wife and children foes ? 





march of mind, in some mouths, are almost synonymous | 
in signification. Let us investigate this subject a little ; 
let us see, by the test of comparison, how much we are | 
in advance of those over whom we are so ready to claim) 
superiority. 

Is this supereminence real, or a mere creature of the| 
imagination ? Is it such as actually to exalt the condition | 
of our race, or calculated rather to enslave and debase| 
it? These are tangible questions, and we propose to| 
ourselves the task of solution in the following observa-| 
tions. Let us thoroughly examine the past in connexion | 
with the present, and then decide according to sober re-| 





to march beyond his influence. Men’s views and aim 
are still the same. What formerly procured death for 
so worthy and admired a man as Socrates, can to-day 

Ir has often been said of the present age, that it is one || blast the loftiest genius that nobly dares to follow rea- 
of improvement, and peculiarly favorable to the march || son’s bidding, maugre its high improvement. What 
of mind. The nineteenth century, and this boasted || formerly bought imperial Rome, is at this very moment 





undermining the bulwarks of our republican institutions. 
And does it betoken an increase of wisdom in a nation, 





to see her citizens madly plunging into the same destruc- 


tive vortex, in which the proudest empires have perished | 


before their eyes? Does it argue favorably to knowl- 
edge to see its possessor, unattended by the display of 
afiluence, spurned as a worthless wretch, while ostenta- 
tious wealth sparkling on the brow of consummate igno- 
rance, is adored? If so, then isthe mind onward in its 
march, indeed! 

Far be it from our intention to asperse honest riches ; 
we would say to all, be affluent as you please; make ac- 


| 

flection, and the dictates of an impartial judgment. | quisitions to purchase the necessaries and pleasures of 

In what, then, are we more than they ? more than the || life, but do not bow down and worship the shining one ; 
men of centuries gone by ; the spirits who struggled with || it is impious in the sight of heaven, and man’s greatest 
life’s current ere our fathers were, or Columbia was|| curse. Never boast of the mind’s advancement, so long 
known except in the story of her savage hordes? Shall | as it is valued less than the dust of the earth. 
we claim supremacy — shall we claim equality even in|| The truly exalted in mind, Spartan like, will cast their 
agriculture, architecture, sculpture, painting, music and||own minor interests aside, and put forth a hand to ad- 
the various other branches of the arts and the sciences ? | vance the general good. They will not confer honor 
Grant that in some of these, our scholars excel; yet in| and office upon the undeserving, leaving merit to go un- 
others they are vastly inferior. Have we those now, as || rewarded, and often despised. Behold man as he is | 
did the nations of antiquity, who can ‘make the the mar- | Examine his conduct ; do you find him endeavoring to 
ble speak, and the canvas breathe’ to the very life ? who | promote the common interest, as the most essential part 
can rear the edifice so astonishingly grand and magnifi- | of his duty? Do you not rather find him ever most in- 
cent, as to wear the impress of a more than mortal build- | tent upon private gain, be the roa to its attainment 
er—so beautiful in symmetry, so complicate in struc-|| What it may ? 
ture, so wonderfully perfect in all its parts, as to seem Gold! gold! gold! give me gold, or what will com- 
the joint production of Nature, and her more cunning || mand its influence; and then talk to me of knowledge, 
sister, Art? | cries the world en masse. At last their actions, speak- 

Recall old Greece and Egypt, and place your modern|| ing louder than many tongues, accord with such profes- 
giants by the side of theirs. Lo! they dwindle into’! sions. So it has been from time immemorial; so it was 
shadows, and their march of mind appears to be in a)! when Euripides wooed the tragic muse in fairy Greece, 
retrograde course. Where is your man, who can pluck | and so is it now in the most enlightened nations of the 
from heaven’s gemmed stores such brilliants of poesy as!! earth. 
old Homer scattered over his song-hallowed land ?)| 
Where is yonr greater than Demosthenes, in the thun- || New England villages, when I saw this principle illus- 
ders of eloquence — the magic of words? Are they tO!) trated in a manner unbecoming the spirit of the Pilgrim! 


Some days since I was passing through one of our 





|; mounted on the wings of thought, to scale even heaven’s 


be found? Point them out. Methinks the eulogist of | 
modern greatness, after glancing at these, and like in-|| 
stances of towering intellects in other times, would be || 
nearly induced to exclaim : 


| 


Obstupui, steteruntque come, et vox faucibus haesit. 


But we are told that skill in architecture, giving life!) 


: , 2 ‘ | 
to the canvas, animating the inanimate block, or that!| 
the living torrent of eloquence, and the enchanting 
strains of poetry are not the surest indications of en-)} 


as he passed them in an unoffending, gentlemanly man- 


land. An individual was walking along the street, by| 


| the side of which several mechanics were laboring ; and! 


ing | 


oF Oo” | 


|ner, one of those who are the ‘bone and sinew’ of the}} 
‘country, stretches his awkward corpus up to its full di- 


| 
. . . . } 
mensions, and sneeringly asked his comrades, ‘ Did you| 
ever see a missionary before?’ And he having wrought | 


vulgar as their champion’s figure seemed ungainly. But} 


| this miracle of wit, they all responded with a laugh, as} 


lightened reason? Be itso. But what are the criteria|/ just at that moment an elegant barouche, drawn by too| 
from which we are to judge? Let the ground be|| prancing horses, and loaded with some dashing ‘ gentry,’ | 
marked out, and then the field for argument will be open | attracted their attention. As it whirled by them ina 
— free scope given for examination. cloud of glory, this same Ichabod Crane, a fellow with 
Will any one assert that our railroads and canals, the} a look of wonderful sagacity, exclaimed, ‘them are 
use of steam for flying by land and water, or gas for|| right fellers ; wish I owned such a team.’ Some of his 
traversing the regions of the air, are unquestionable evi-||C°Mpanions observed, youll have cash enough one of 

dences of a mind, whose course is onward? There have! ‘hese days to crack about slick as them.’ ; 
been times when men made less bustle in constructing| ‘ Hope so,’ rejoined he with an air that would have 
lakes, and opening channels by human efforts, capable || done a monarch credit. The remark half escaped my! 
of receiving stately ships, instead of contracted boats.|| lips involuntarily, and I hope your apeship will learn to 

There have been times, when men if they were unable|| be more mannerly prior to such advancement. 
to soar like eagles toward the blue vaults of heaven,|| Curiosity led me to make some inquiries respecting | 
could descend to Hades, and Elysium, and return in|! the ‘missionary,’ and these ‘bright fellers,’ which re- 
safety to recount the wondrous sights to their fellow || sulted in information much as I had anticipated. I as- 
mortals. ; ba | certained the former to be a gentleman who had spent 
The present generation is not so far in advance of its|| some years in hard study to qualify himself for an hon- 
aca Fi stippose. It | orable profession, and to be of service to his country. His! 
‘ : g past. If you|| close application had perhaps detained him from paying | 
wee see Ghenee as she was more than two thousand || much attention to the customs of the busy world, so that 
ios tesistaaieide a ain sgtins | the scholar more than the man predominated in his 
ges. si wi po sco -“ mien ; and this probably enabled the sharp sighted gan- 
ie aa eh askin cae suk wna — ——- before referred to, to discover his calling so 
im: Sandie cadet acces Shi = He eg of|| well. The latter were driving speculators, having spent 
y were|j half the time in acquiring a fortune, which the former 














How exactly in unison with this example, do we see 
the great body of men daily acting! He that was yes- 

‘terday a pennyless worm, and treated as such, to-day 
| basking in the glitter of wealth, shares the adulations of 
‘the gazing throng, and is exalted to the veneration of a 
igod. But he that was before his equal, and now his su- 
/perior, inasmuch as he possesses a better cultivated in- 
\tellect, which is more precious than fine gold, is left to 
/wither in seclusion, or, if he appear in public, is not 
/unfrequently spurned as an idle drone in society. Even 
‘New England — favored New England, is falling from 
‘her high estate in this respect, and training up her sons 
\to prize the sparkling jewel above the laurel wreath of 
wisdom, 

Look to it, ye whose fathers bled on Bunker’s heights, 
jand poured the red current on the fields of Lexington ! 
|Look to the principles which your children are imbi- 
ibing, and let it not be told hereafter, that a single centu- 
ry has made and ruined the noblest realm that man ever 

called his own. Let not wealth here usurp the throne 
lof knowledge, and the saying go forth that, 
Every friend the poor man’s presence shuns. 

Is it a crime to be poor? a crime to put forth exertion, 

ithe result of which is not especially calculated to en- 
rich ourselves? The people of earlier ages have inva- 
jriably proclaimed this by their actions; some indeed 
|have openly asserted it. And we, who pride ourselves 
on our march of mind, what answer are we announcing 
to those who shall come after us, and look back to us 
'for a precedent ? Ostrange contradiction of words by 
|deeds! Mind is on the advance truly;! 

Are we not plodding our way in those very paths 
|which all the world has travelled before us? Are we 
|not every one seeking each his own private emolument ? 
| Have we found among our numerous inventions, any to 
|induce man to love his fellow men? any to establish in 
‘her lawful inheritance angelic Knowledge, who hasbeen 
|roving through the earth since time began, dispensing 
| happiness and peace, though scorned as an outcast, and 
| abused by the relentless persecutions of her great adver- 
|sary, alluring riches ? 
| Whatif we have learned to track the orb of light in 
| the blue expanse over our heads, to ascertain their order 
_and relations, to pry into their mysterious elements, and, 





jlofty battlements? What if we have ransacked earth, 
| air and sea, in search of novelty, and analyzed creation 
|to discover its hidden wonders 2? We have only taken 
a new method to compass the same ends. In all our ef- 
‘forts we are pressing aftera shadow. What previous 


| generations accomplished in one way, we are effecting 


jinanother. And this is our superiority ! these the indi- 


;cations of an enlarged understanding! <A fig for such 
|progress. How long, increasing in this ratio, before the 
mind will have attained to a state of perfection ? If this 
|be onward, then is the perpetual motion already found ; 
vit is nothing more than remaining stationary. And thus 
ihas this age of improvement won a new feather, with 
| which to deck its wing, and to waft it still nearer the 
| pinnacle of peerless excellence. 

But, as every age, from infancy to the grave, has vi- 
ces and errors peculiar to itself, so has every period its 
particular faults. The one most common to our time, is 


|| this deifying whatever pertains to itself, and lauding its 
||}oWn acquirements to the stars. Better leave this for la- 


ter periods to do, and occupy the time thus wasted, in 
more profitable pursuits. Be ours the task to render 
such commendation due; posterity will see it properly 
awarded. But how shall we purchase such reputation ? 
By turning the wheets of action in the same directions 
with our professions. By cherishing knowledge as we 
applaud its worth, and esteeming it wherever found; 
whether united with poverty, or connected with the mag- 
nificence of a palace, whether beheld beaming in the eye 
of another, or fortunately possessed by ourselves. 

It was said by an eminent female writer of the present 
century, ‘I sometimes cannot but think that Genius is 
only a lamp at your door, very conducive to the public 





good, but which neither lights nor cheers the inhabitant 
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of the house.’ And too often, indeed, do we experience 
the truth of this idea. All are willing to participate in 
its benefits, but unwilling to return the favor. Like the 
lamp it may communicate light to the herdless multitude, 
but obtain less of their regard than the object to which 
it directs their steps. It is acceptable whenever we stand 
in need of its assistance, but at other times neglected 
and forgotten as a useless possession. We employ it as 
a conductor to every attainment, and when we have 
reached the door, enter ourselves, and bid our guide to 
tarry till we have farther need of his services. 

It was not so that our ancestors did; they did not es- 
teem wealth and greatness as the first things to be se- 
cured, and learning beneficial only so far as it contribu- 
ted to secure the possession of these. No: such are not 
the precepts which they have handed down to us, nor 
are they such as we should now adopt. Knowledge is 
power, and wealth is power; of the two the former was 
their chvice, as being by far the most preferable. And 
who will pronounce their decision faulty? Shall we? 
we, who have the evidence before our eyes of its incon- 
testible truth 2. The moment that she departs from that 
decision, and chooses the opposite, in that moment will 
America be shorn of the right arm of her strength, and 
the sun of her might will be clouded forever. In that | 
moment will she have trampled in the dust the proudest 
bulwark of her freedom; and, though for a time she 
should survive the rash act, that day will have sealed 
her doom. ‘Tvo much already, we fear, have we devia- | 
ted from the proper course; we are running into the | 
very dangers, which our fathers shunned as fatal to lib- | 
erty and happiness. Speculation, money-making, every 
man for himself — these are the moving causes of effort | 
in this improved day; and whoever deceives his neigh- | 
bor most, cares least for the common good, and best ad- | 
vances his own interest, he is stamped for a true patriot, | 
and as such, reccives the homage of the land. This, 
order of things must be changed, or wo to the stars and | 
the stripes which have floated so proudly on sea and | 
land by the side of our favorite eagle. Abandon Knovw- | 
ledge, and you have abandoned them. They were not | 
purchased with gold, nor can the paltry dust maintain | 
them, when assailed by the hand of violence. Their) 
defence is in the hearts of the people, and as these are, | 
so are they. Look to it then, once more we say, and see 
what are the principles imbibed by your children. Look | 
to it, Sires of New England, you who have received so | 
precious an inheritance from your fathers, and see that, 
it is transmitted by you to your children, uncontamina- 
ted by aught that can detract from its inestimable value. 

T. C. M. 











PACKET SHIP ENGLAND. AT SEA. APRIL 7th. 


| 
LUTTens FROM EUROPE. | 
| 


©T rs an ill wind that blows no where,’ as every one will testify | 
who has ever been beealimed at Sea; and here we are in Lat. 46 | 
40, Long. 25 6, with hardly wind enough to fill our mainroyal, while 
the enoruious folds of our lower sails are hanging idly from the 
spars. As yet, however, there is no impatience on deck. The 
England has run down two thirds of her distance so gallantly, that 
she can slumber awhile on her laurels ; for though she may now, 
like Grey’s Eagle, 


With ruffled plume, and flagging wing 





submit in drowsy acquiescence to the impulse of each idle wave, | 
yetwheu the winds freshen, she will shake out her pinions, and 

stretch her imperial flight over the foaming billows. Besides, it is 

a beautiful day, the heavens above us are bluer than the wave, and 

under its mild influence the invalids are recovering the tone of their 

health and spirits — the ladies, 


| 
They say, their smiles are sunbeams, it may be | 
But ne’er a sunbeam have they cast on me, | 


are displaying their album-like journals —the letter writers are | 
bringing up the Jong delayed arrears of life at sea — andthe captain | 
is overhauling and assorting his letters and packages. The England | 
takes.with her more than six thousand letters, exclusive of parcels 
and letters to consignees, aud she is but one of the seven packets 
which leave New York for Liverpool or London every month. 
This fact illustrates the extent of the communication between | 
Awerica and England. 


Senpay, April 12th. The ocean has been all day as smooth asa } 
inirror of polished steel. I had no idea of its ever restless billows 
sinking down to sucha perfect calm. Dr IL, of Amherst, has im- 
proved the occasion to gather our whole ship’s company — in all 
about one hundred and ten souls — into a little worshipping assem- 
bly on the face of the waters. There was to my mind an indescri- 


bable solemnity in our situation — lone wanderers, but not lost on 
the trackless and illimitable ocean, gathering together under the 
dome of a more magnificent temple than human hands ever reared, 
to worship Him, who covered the heavens with light as with a gar- 
ment, and measured out the waters in the hollow of His hands. Of 
all the illustrations which have been drawn from this unexhausted 
source of beauty and solemnity, I know of none so graphic, —so 
ocean-like in their effect, as those found in the inspired pages of 
Scripture. When quoted appropriately, as they were to-day by 
Dr H., they could not but elevate our conceptions of the love and 
wisdom of that Being, who laid bare its mighty heart to open a way 
of escape for his people, and at whose presence the deep uttereth 
its voice, and lifteth up its head on high ; — 


Deep calleth unto deep ; and what are we 
Who hear the question of that voice sublime. 


Saturpay, April 18th. My first glance this morning on deck, 


MANUELA, 
OR, THE VICTIM OF A CONVENT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF CATUCA—-THE FEMALE HERMIT, ETC, 
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WHILE residing some years since in a Spanish city, 
|the writer of this sketch became intimately acquainted 
| with the beautiful Manuela de P. . She was truly a 
| Spanish beauty ; her hair, of the very darkest auburn, 
| Was so long when loosed, as nearly to touch the floor; 
|her forehead high, and white as the driven snow; her 
| eyes, —ah! I cannot do them justice, — were large and 
black — not of that blackness which pierces as it were 








rested on the bold front of Holy Head, from whose summit, a tele- 
graphic despatch had conveyed the intelligence of our arrival off 
theisland of Anglesea to Liverpool, a distance of sixty miles, in three 
minutes. In spite of calms and head winds, we enjoyed most de- 
lightful weather, tillon the morning of the 15th, Cape Clear light 
was faintly descried in the distance ; 


Like Hope on Life’s tremulous ocean. 


Fora while the bold headlands of Ireland presented a beautiful 
and novel view to the sea-weary eyes of most of our company, 
For some reason or other, St Patrick did not give us a warm re- 
ception, but poured a tremendous gale in our teeth from the mo- 
ment that we passed into his watery dominions. For four days 
we have been struggling against the wind, visiting alternately, the 
bold shores of Ireland and Wales — but prevented by the boister- 
ous and drizzling atmosphere from catching any satisfactory glimp- 
ses of the interior landscape. The Tuscan light, with the deepen- 
ing intensity of color, from the livid pale to the glowing crimson, 
which the successive revolutions of its reflectors present, was 
gazed at with admiration, even while the wind was blowing furious- 
ly around us. Our detention in the Channel, unwished for as it 
was, gave us a finer opportunity to observe the tactics of the ship — 
the rapidity with which every thing was made snug to escape the 
short-lived fury of a squall—the agility with which the sailors 
would scatter themselves along the topsail spars, and gather up the 
enormous folds, which would soon be fluttering in ribbons, and the 
skater-like grace with which our ship would bend down before the 
blast —the energy and decision with which the Captain issued his 
orders — and all the excitement of the gathering tempests — than 
in all our experience of twenty days upon the ocean. But our voy- 
age is nearly ended; not the slightest accident has occurred ; nota 
single misunderstanding has taken place among thirty-eiglit pas- 
sengers, to mar the good feeling with which all hail the prospect, 
no longer remote, of stepping from the floating planks of the Eng- 
land, to the shore of the fast anchored isle, from which she takes 
her glorious name. I feela nervous excitemeut—a fluttering of 
the heart, which always are precursors to the realizing of fond anti- 
cipations. How gay the tints—whata sober certainty of waking 
bliss there is about every object when contrasted with sombre 
hues, which seemed to clothe the whole heavens with sackloth and 
mourning on the evening of my embarking. And yet it seems but 
yesterday, since I exchanged the valedictory signals with my friends 
on shore, or a little later on the steamer Rufus King, as with a flow- 
ing sheet we swept down the harbor of New York out into the 
bosom of the ocean —and now three thousand miles of its sleep- 
less waters are rolling between me and oy friends. 

I have not attempted to give you a history of our voyage, as it has 
not been chequered by incidents which would be of any peculiar 
interest to you. Imight have recorded the gambols of a whale or 
two, the snorting of a grampus, or the rope dancing of a noble-heart- 
ed -fellow from Duchess county, which in agility far surpassed 
either. 

Ihave not attempted to describe the ocean to you, for I do not 
possess the power to put the ocean into poetry or on the canvas— 
and I do assure you, there is more of poetry to be felt, in one hour’s 
contemplation of its billows, when they are rolling and flashing like 
a dozen Niagara’s around you, than in allthe descriptions which 
were ever given of it from Homer to Byron. 

Ah! that such beauty, varying in the light 
Ofliving nature, cannot be portrayed 
By words, nor by the pencil’s silent skill ; 
But is the property of those alone 
Who have beheld it, noted it with care, 

* And in their minds recorded it with love. 

’T is true I have not seen the ocean when the storm was abroad 
in its anger, and heaven’s red fire was lighting up each crested bil- 
low, as it strode on with the resounding pace of the war-horse,whose 
neck is clothed with thunder, and with a more than Niagara 
strength, that tops a battle ship with all its beauty, and its bravery, 
like a thing of air — but I have seen enough of it in its less terrible 
aspects to have treasured up in my memory a store of sublime as- 
sociations for ever. 

Should you have it in contemplation to cross the Atlantic, I com- 
mend you to the planks of the England, especially if she is as well 
officered and manned as now. She is a beautiful fabric, and Capt. 


fortunate as to have it in their power to give, in taking with him his 


still his home is literally onthe deep, and he watches over it as 





over his ‘heart’s whole treasure.’ Boston Atlas, 


Maxwell will give you a pledge for watchfulness, which few are so | 


accomplished and intelligent lady, who has crossed the waters | 
eighteen times. Although the owner of a beautiful spot on land, | 


through the object toward which it is directed — but of 
|jthat melancholy, mild, and lovely blackness, so seldom 
seen, and so justly appreciated ; her eyelashes long and 
\\dark; her cheeks white, with a very slight tinge of na- 
\ture’s rouge; her lips, coral; her teeth, ivory; her figure, 
\fine; and her gracefulness, while walking or dancing, 
}enchanted every beholder. Can any one wonder, then, 
‘that she should be the pride of the ball-room, and the 
reigning belle of her native city ?— or, that the hearts 
|of all the beaux shonld flutter when in her presence ?— 
‘Such was Manuela de P——-, when I first became ac- 
quainted with her. 





A large ball was to be given on board the American 
frigate , and I called upon Manuela and her sisters, 
|in order to wait upon them to the ball. Iwas astonished 
ito see Manuela in an undress, busily employed adjusting 
/some beautiful flowers for the decoration of her sisters? 
jheads. ‘What! Manuelita —are you not going to the 
ball?’ ‘No, Don Juan,’ said she, ‘I am not going,’ and 
|pointing to an elegant tortoise-shell comb which lay 
broken in two pieces upon the table, ‘there! look at that! 
| —some other time when you are here, I will tell you all 
about it, adding, ‘I hope you and my sisters will enjoy 
/yourselves, and you will please present my compliments 
to the officers of the frigate, telling them that it was not 
in my power to go on board to-night.’ 

The ball was splendid, but I did not enjoy it. ‘ Why, 
John, where’s Manuelita, the queen of the feast ?’ was 
the question put to me by the different officers, as they 
handed the ladies —that went with me — on board from 
the boats; for several of them had anticipated the pleasure 
of a waltz with the elegant Manuela, upon the deck of 
their beautiful ship. 

When I called the next day, Manuela took me aside, 
and said: ‘ Dou Juan, I will now tell you about the bro- 
j\ken comb. I went to mass yesterday morning, having 
that comb in my hair, with a veil over it. The ‘ padre 
— priest ; expostulated largely upon the baneful influence 
\|of luxurious dress, and exclaimed particularly against 
|; the use of these large and expensive combs. He affect- 
| ed my feelings so much, that I lifted my veil, and taking 
|}out my comb, I broke it in two; he observed this, and 
/cailing me aside, said he was glad to see me so obedient. 
|| He said he hoped I would continue renouncing the vain 
|| pleasures of this world, and eventually give myself en- 
||tirely up to the Lord, by entering a convent!—and I 
|| have concluded, Don Juan, to do as he wishes; I shall 
ina few days enter, as a novice, the ‘Convento de las 
Capuchinas,’—the Capuchin Convent.— ‘What!’ ex- 
claimed I, ‘can you think of retiring from this world ? 
you, who are the loved one of all who approach you ?> 
‘Yes, Senor, these are the very reasons the holy father 
advanced why I should do so, and lam determined.— 
Here’s my hand; many happy moments have I passed 
in your company, and I now bid you a final adieu. Re- 
member me to the officers of the frigate — tell them that 
‘La indigna Monja Capuchina,’ —the unworthy Capu- 
|;chin Nun,— bids them an eternal farewell.’ 

I tried to reason with her, but her resolution was not 
to be shaken. I represented the rigor and severity of 
;the Capuchin Convent, and she said: ‘I have enjoyed a 
long life of dissipation,— she was fifteen years old! — and 
'|I now choose the convent of the greatest severity, in 
l order to make amends for my lost time.’ 

Iheard no more; but gently pressing her hand, with- 
out raising my eyes to her face, I left the house. 

It was necessary she should pass two years as a nov- 
ice, before taking the veil, This long novitiate will be 
|: explained directly. 




































































in my cell beside the coffin was a crucifix at the head 
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I continued visiting the house ; the famiiy sometimes! 


heard of Manuela, but she was as a dead person to them, | 
for they never expected to see her again. When the 
two years had nearly expired, I received a note from 
Manuela’s mother, requesting my immediate attendance. 
I was soon there, and oh! whata sight was presented to 
my view. On the sofa, in the dress of a Capuchin nov- 
ice, lay the once beautiful Manuela —so feeble, that 
when she heard my footsteps, she could not turn her 
head to look at me, but could only hold out her hand.— 
I could see her lips move, but no sound came therefrom. 
She was in the last days of a galloping consumption — 
brought on by the severity of her novitiate. 





Miss Reed thought her life in the Ursuline Convent ||perience from time to eternity. One day when she 


was rigid; but let Manuela’s own words give sume ac- 
count of the sufferings of a Capuchin Nun. 

With kind attention and constant medical attendance, 
Manuela was soon able to sit up and converse — but she 
knew she was too far gone to remain long with us. 


One evening, when I thought she appeared much bet- 
ter than usual, I pressed her to tell us the cause of her 
present sufferings, which she did in these words: ‘ You 
all know what good health I enjoyed when I entered the 
convent, on account of which, I was promised the cell 
which had recently been vacated by the death of Sister 
C. My cell was just large enough for me to pass by the 
side of my bed to a little grated window. My bed was 
the coffin in which I was to be buried after death ! — noth- 
ing soft being put into the bottom of it, my flesh was 
very much lacerated, and many nights have I passed 
sleeping on the cold tiled floor, rather than get into my 
horrible and narrow sleeping place. The only furniture 


of my coffin, and upon the opposite wall, upon a little 
shelf, was a human scull bone, brown with age! My 
hair was, as it is now, cut off close tomy head. My| 
dress was composed of a single garment, made of coarse | 
baize, drawn in a little at the neck, and a veil which 
covered the head and arms. In summer I went barefoot 
—in winter, was allowed sandals made of cow’s hide ; 
but no such luxury as stockings have I had on since I 
left my mother’s house. Our food was of the coarsest 
kind. No cooking is allowed in the convent, as the 
Capuchin nuns depend entirely upon charity for every 
thing they eat. When all the food in the convent is 
consumed, the convent bell is rung, and those who hear 
it bring such food as they may perchance be eating; and 
as the poorest people are generally the most humane, 
and supplied our wants, our food was of the most miser- 
able kind. At twelve o’clock every night we assembled | 
in the chapel to pray, and indeed I may safely say, that| 
one half of my time has been spent upon my knees in| 


: : | 
prayer. Ihad not been in the convent six months, be-| 


fore my health began to decline. I tried with all my| 
power to accustom myself to their rigid ways, particu-| 
larly after I was informed that I could not receive the| 
veil without my health was perfectly good! I found ont | 
that the two years novitiate was more to try the health of| 
the novice than her picty — ‘for,’ said the abbess to me) 
one day, ‘ we do not want sick nuns here, to be nursing} 
them all the time !’ | 

| 

| 














We had no servants, consequently the laborious cares 
of the nunnery must be performed by the nuns in turn, 
— the only exception was the abbess — this was particu-| 
larly severe upon me, as I had never been accustomed, 
to labor. My health was so bad that I was relieved | 
from this latter duty about three months since; and the| 
day before I returned to this my mother’s happy domi- 
cile, the abbess sent for me and told me I might as well 
go, as I could never take the veil, and she did not want 
me to die there. I was permitted to write my dear 
mother, requesting her permission to return home, and 
here I am, surrounded by all I love upon this earth, but 
my life has become wearisome to me, caused by my suf- 
ferings in the convent, andI pray my Saviour to cut 
short this feeble thread of life, soon, very soon.’ 

It is almost needless to add that all her hearers had, 
been in tears from the commencement of her story. My) 
pen cannot describe the scene. I must beg the gentle, 
reader to imagine the still beautiful Manuela reduced to! 
a mere skeleton, reclining upon a sofa, surrounded by | 
anxious relations and friends, and repeating with great 




















difficulty the words I have written, only interrupted now 
and then by the sobs of her hearers. Long pauses would 
intervene between the sentences, in order thatshe might 
acquire sufficient strength to proceed, and it seemed to 
all of us, that every word she uttered would be her last. 

Manuela lingered along as consumptive persons fre- 
quently do, now a little better, and again more feeble, 
until about three months after her return to her moth- 
er’s house. 

Iwas with her all the time that I could spare, and 
never heard a murmur escape her lips. Her whole con- 
versation was religious poetry —her whole thouglits 
were occupied by the great change she was about to ex- 


was more than usually animated, she was trying to 





recall tu our recollections some happy circumstances 
that happened three or four years before, and exhausted | 
by the effort, apparently slept. I felt her pulse; it no| 


longer throbbed—her sleep was the sleep of Deara!| 


her angelic soul had winged its flight to those regions 
where inventors and supporters of Convents and Monas- 
tezies must be judged. 








SOCRATES’ ADDRESS 
TO DEMONICUS. 


Be toward your parents as you would that your chil- 
dren should be toward you. A form of the Christian 
precept, — ‘ Do as you would be done by.’ 

Practise as bodily exercises, not only those which pro- 
mote strength, but such as are favorable to health. You 
would succeed in this if you would rest from your labors, 
still being able to labor. How consonant this advice 
with the dictates of prudence and common sense ; how 
accordant with the views of those who are laboring 
through their works, to gain for the natural laws the re- 
ward due them, and yet how opposite to the common 
practice of muny of the learned of our day! 

Like not a senseless laugh, nor regard complacently a 
bold speech ; — the one is foolish, the other maniacal. 

Accustom yourself not to be morose, but sedate ; for, 
by the former, you appear self-sufficient — by the latter, 
wise. 

Never, having done a base act, hope to conceal it; for 
if you hide it from others, you are conscious of it your- 
self. 

Especially will you appear well, if you refrain from 
those things which you would reprimand if done by oth- 
ers. 

Seek pleasure conjoined with glory, for pleasure uni- 
ted to moral beauty is excellent ; without it, most per- 
nicious. 

Do not hesitate to go a long distance to those proffer- 
ing you knowledge, for it is shameful that merchants 
should cross such seas to add to their stores, and youths 
not traverse the earth for what will improve their minds. 

Exercise a supremacy over those things by which it 
is base for the soul to be governed — gain, anger, pleas- 
ure and grief. You will be thus in the case of gain, if 
you think that to be gain by which you acquire glory, 
and not that by which you augment your possessions ; 
and as to anger, if you conduct toward those offending, 
as you would deem it worthy for others to conduct tow- 
ard you, having offended , and in relation to enjoyments, 
if you, ruling over slaves, will think it disgraceful to be 
enslaved by pleasure ; as regards grief, also, if you will 
observe the trials of others, and consider yourself, re- 
membering that you are a mortal. 

Become a friend — or intimate — gradually, but being 
one, strive to be faithful. 

Judge of friends in the sufferings of life and their be- 
havior in danger; for we try gold by fire, and should 
test friends by their conduct in affliction. 

Consider it equally base to be overcome by the evil 
arts of an enemy, and the kind attentions of a friend. 

Gratitude is a beautiful treasure due to good men. 

Decide slowly, but execute speedily things determined 
upon. 

Whatever you are about to say, consider it first in 
your mind, for in most cases, the tongue outruns the un- 
derstanding. , 

Consider two occasions appropriate for speaking — 








first, concerning those things of which you are well in- 


formed; and, secondly, when it is necessary to express 
your sentiments. For, in these instances, only, is speak- 
ing better than silence; in all others, silence is better 
than speech. 


—— 
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BUSINESS. 


Business, says a celebrated writer, is the salt of life, 
which not only gives a grateful smack to it, but dries up 
those cruelties that would offend, preserves from putri- 
faction, and drives off all those blowing flies that would 
corrupt it. Let aman be sure to drive his business, 
rather than let it drive him. Whena man is but once 
| brought to be driven, he becomes a vassal to his affairs. 
| Reason and right give the quickest despatch. All the 
/entanglements that we meet with, arise from the irra- 
|tionality of ourselves or others. With a wise and hon- 
‘est man a business is soon ended, but witha fool and 
| knave there is no conclusion, and seldom even a begin- 
ning. 





REPLY OF DIOGENES THE CYNIC. 


Diogenes the Cynic being interregated what benefit 
he reaped from his barbarous philosophical researches, 
and his pursuit of wisdom — ‘If I reap no other benefit, 
says he, ‘this alone is sufficient compensation, that I am 
prepared to meet with equanimity every sort of fortune.’ 


AMERICAN COOKERY. 

Ir people in general would pay more attention to the 

subject of cookery, the true principle of which is, as in 

all similar cases, to develope by art the peculiar charac- 
lene of each given subject, imprinted upon it by nature, 
we should not be tormented with so many senseless dish- 
es, nor ruin our health, as is the case in Germany, with 
meat boiled until no juice is left in the white strings, or 
roasted until it looks like bread found under the ashes 
of Pompeii, nor as in the United States with dishes 
swimming in fat; but we would endeavor to have on 
our tables juicy dishes with the flavor and aroma, which 
nature, in her wisdom, has given to each. 

In general, it may be said that American cookery has 
somewhat engrafted the French upon the English, the 
/capital dish of which is roast beef, all others being sec- 
ondary; in the same way as the English call hanging, 
capital punishment, and all the rest of punishments sec- 
ondary. However, honor to English cookery! Nooth- 
jer nation has found out how to treat meat in its proper 
style. The Americans have the finest materials fora 
plentiful and savory table, some of which do not grow 
at all, or not so plentifully in Europe; for example, to- 
|mato or the egg-plant; and much might be done, were 
not cookery ailowed to goon in its old way, but re- 
ceived proper attention from reflecting people. I do not 
mean to say that they ought to imitate an acquaintance 
of mine, who goes, when first the oysters appear, from 
shop to shop, and selects among bushels of them but one, 
and the only perfect one among the bushel ineach shop; 
but I do mean to say, that health and many other con- 
| Sideiations require that proper attention be given to the 
subject. 

I wi!l conclude my dissertation on cookery with one 
‘move remark, namely, that the dinaer, when well pre- 
pared, neatly arranged, and of savory taste, is of very 
great moral importance with ail the industrious classes 
There is hardly an hour during which a labor..g man 
enjoys his family more, and when his wi’e has a better 
opportunity to show that her attention to his comfort is 
deserving of his industry than the dinner hour. I have 
seen man in many siiuations, but I know of no finer sight 
than a table, with a clean cloth and a fine piece of meat, 
and some good vegetables — all showing the care of the 
housewife — when presently the husband comes in, and 
jsitting down with a nice set of children, and thanking 
the Lord for all his bounty, eats with a hearty appetite, 
while the wife, with her eyes directed toward him, en- 
joys the silent praise which his partaking twice and three 
times of the dish bestows upon her work.— Lever. 
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Our Paper. —It has been our aim to improve this journal, from 
week to week, according to our ability. We have spared no ex- 
pense within onr resources, to render its mechanical execution 
creditable to the city in which it is printed. The world is chal- 
lenged to produce a weekly periodical which is executed on paper 
of superior quality. We know that Europe presents none; and we 
believe that the United States have no paper published within their 
borders, the finish of which can compete with our own. It is noth- 
ing to boast of, though — it is a small matter ; — still, when it is con- 
sidered that various improper means, derogatory to the dignity of 
the press, are taken to circulate works of inferior importance, it is 
a duty, which should not be forgotten, to place before the public 
such truths as are calculated to give a correct tendency to general 
opinion. The Literary character of our work is by no means what 
we intend it shall be — we are determined to enlist for the support 
of it, therefore, a body of writers whose pens shall be continually 
exercised to give force, character, and vriginali'y to its pages. We 
only wait for that which we have a right to demand—and if our 
subscribers, — who must all be aware of the cheapness of this 
journal, — will give heed to their accounts with us, and permit us to 
learn whether or not they be ‘true men,’ we shall soon be able to 
decide upon contemplated improvements ; and we would have it 
understood, that we shall be obliged by the commencement of Vol- 
ume Fifth to purge our list — to throw out the chaff, and preserve 
the wheat. We shall give all in arrears an opportunity to settle — 
we shall be glad to hear from them, and have tokens of their abun. 
dance. We hope to find the World of Letters as ready to support 
its newspapers, as the World of Religion — and as ready to do its 
duty in regard to the payment of its honest debts. Let it be re- 
membered, too, that we are of no party — that we are bound to no 
man or set of men, and that, therefore, private interest cannot be 
brought to our support. We stand in a more critical situation than 
any press in the country of different character. This is the true 
secret of the failure of Literary journals. Perseverance and ex- 
tensive capital can alone protect them from ruin. 





AMERICAN GALLERY OF THE FinE Arts.— This establishment, 
we learn, is to be opened in a day or two, and we have much rea- 


son to believe that it will be worthy of the attention of the public. | 


The Athenawum Gallery is far from being fashionable this season — 
and anew place of resort will be acceptable to Bosionians, as they 
are fond of novelties. 





ON SEEING SOME NAMES 
Written on the Cupola of the Maverick House — East Boston. 


MEN thought them fools — but had no proof 
Until they mounted to the roof, 

And saw each name, with special care, 

By Folly’s hand recorded there! 








TrEMONT THEATRE. — Miss Cushman’s Benefit took place on the 


fourth of the month. She appeared, we think, quite as well as an| 


actress as she did the first three or four nights of her previous per- 
formances. She was, however, by no means perfect in her execu- 
tion of the music, and will need to study much before she can com- 
pete with stars of the first magnitude. As an actress she needs 
grace, a habit of the person— when not a gi:t of nature — which 
can only be acquired by much care. It must accompany one every 
where, or it never is a companion ; it is nota suit that may be doffed 
at pleasure — be thrown aside or carried, as the wearer please. It 
is twin-mate with beauty, whose complexion is ‘he same, though all 
the East be rifled of its spires to adorn it — though Art sirive fo the 
utmost to enrich it. It isthe same! Beauty and grace go hand in 
hand forever. or ihey are never twin. 

Mr Andrews’ Beneiit was on the fifth. We are glad to perceive 
that this gentleman bas been lately cast in pieces which are suited 
to his capacity and genius. As the Yorkshireman, he has never 
had a rival in this city -- and he has Jately shown that he can make 
his faults lighter when he has a mind, by his incomparable perform- 
ances. Though we regret that in many parts, where we know his 
ability for success, he has entirely failed, yet it is a source of satis- 
faction to find some characters personated with fidelity to nature. 

Monday evenirg was Mr and Mrs Sumith’s Benefit-night. The 
Young Quaker of America was advertised, which proved to be 
what our Register records it. All the exertions of Mr and Mrs 
Smith — which were considerable — could hardly sustain the piece. 
It, for some reason or other, dragged very heavily — yet by the 
company there were many good performances. We never saw 
Miss McBride appear to better advantage. Mrs Hughes’ voice was 
exercised only in its lower tones. Mr Comer was correct. Mr 
Johnson kept the muscles of his mouth agedly fixed. Mr Gilbert 
was a tolerable Jew — and, if we had not thought of his horrid in- 
correct readings in Lear, would have more pleased us. Yet the 
play was duli—a kind of rehearsal—and its newness we believe 
was the true secret of its dullness. 





{rattan Skercn Boox. By an American. Philadelphia: Key & 
Biddle ; Boston: W. D. Ticknor.— An American has here thrown 
together his notions about Maly —in a philosophical and by no 
means tedious style. His chapters are at once varied and fertile 
with beanties. He presents the Italian character as he observed it, 
—and not as he has had it represented to him. In this particular 
he is to be depended upon, and much more so than Mr Fay of the 
New York Mirror, who gives hear-say information in his letters and 
hot truth. But no more can be expected from a man who confines 











himself within windows, and seldom trusts to the sunlight. The 
sale — extensive and rapid sale of the Sketch Book is a proof of its 
genuineness. What more shall be said in its favor ? 


InvIAN NULLIFICATION of the unconstitutional Laws of Massachu- 
setis relative tothe Marshpee Tribe : or, the pretended Riot ex- 
plained. By Williain Apes, an Indian and Preacher of the Gospel. 
Here the Reader has the title of a work written ina plain, un. 
varnished, warm style, without hindrances or palpable dullness. 
To those interested in the cause of the persecuted Indian, it isa 
desirable book. 

HorticutturaAL REGISTER, AND GARDENER’S MaGazine. June 1835. 
Conducted by T. G. Fessenden and J. E. Teschemacher. Boston : 
Published by George C. Barrett, at the office of the New England 
Farmer.— Price two dollars a year.— Here is to be had, forty oc- 
tavo pages a month, a pamphlet which will be patronized and paid 
for more and more, as its merits become known to the culturists of 
the earth. Its correspondents appear to be scattered in various 
parts of the country — and evidently are anxious for the success 
and proud of the publication of the work. It is fully equal in its 
character to the English periodicals of similar stamp with which we 
are acquainted ; and if the lovers of adorned and protected Nature 
do not let live so clever a vade mecum, the shame must be cast in 
their teeth, and they be harrowed till taught to loosen the silver 
seed — which, if now sown, will save them the mortification of be- 
holding no harvest. 

Younc Mgen’s Paper — Baltimore.— This is a laudable underta- 
king —the publication of a paper evincing care, taste, talent and 
not infrequently genius. Some of the papers in the work are very 
highly creditable to their authors, whatever may be their age. The 
Spectator of Addison would not have shunned — nay, would have 
courted many articles which we have read, — and with such satis- 
faction that we cannot help saying something in its favor, although 
we deprecate puffs as we do the use of mustard-seed poultices. 
We will say something against your paper, Gentlemen. Some of 
the poetry is not so good as it might be, if the authors would take 
more pains with their measures — Their feet are abominably long 
and clumsy —and we have heard, and itis proverbial here that 
Baltimore feet are just what they should be. Reputation, masters, 
reputation! Be wary! 


Eastern Macaziné — Bangor.— Another periodical pamphlet un- 
der the sun — but we cannot say any more of it now than that it is 
to be published in Bangor, Maine. 

WEsrerRN Pear. Pittsburgh, Penn. Well—well, there is a 
compliment at all events — eight quarto pages, and edited by a Lady 
assisted by a female coterie of blues—we were going to say, but 
gallantry forbids! We will present yon with a pair of puffs, an our 
willchange not, one of these days. The Western Pearl, indeed! 
Thank you Ladies, and thou superintending gentleman — we forget 
— name — but will shake hands with you when we come to Pitts- 

urgh — which isin our opinion one of the most truly literary pla- 
ces in the United States—the Literary Emporium tothe contrary, 
notwithstanding. 








THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
June 4. Guy Mannering. Cinderella. 
5. Speed the Plough. The Miller and his Men. 
8. Fair Quaker of Philadelphia. Woodman’s Hut. 
9. Sweethearts and Wives. The Miller and his Men. 
10. The Pirate. Rural Felicity. 














GOMMUONIGATLONS. 


THE BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
AND THE NEW ENGLAND SPECTATOR. 


Tue Spectator having stated that ‘the Boston Academy of Music 
was to CuristiaNizé Music in all its branches, also named, in im- 
medizie connexion, sundry publications. Among them, was named 
the Musical Cyclopedia. After giving its digested contents, it is 
added, ‘ All this, so far as possible — and itis the first attempt of the 
kind ever made, — has been done in subservience tothe religion of 
the gospel.’ It is charitable, very charitable, to suppose that pious 
motives, and no other, have influenced Mr Mason, and the Boston 
Academy, in putting forth their musical publications. And, that in- 
ducements, equally as worthy as those which influenced Mr Mason 
and the Acadeiwy, have never come under the observation of the 
Spectator, may properly be credited. Perhaps human motives are 
not always apparent to the Spectator; and a mistake, in deprecia- 
ting the motives of all Mr Mason’s predecessors, might as easily be 
made, as in atiributing to him and to the Academy the most worthy 
and most disinterested design that can influence human actions.— 
We place the matter on the ground of mistakes; we do not call 
them wilful. We are not certain that we should not place it on the 
ground of ignorance, but we forbear. 

The Spectator is not the only paper that has engaged in the busi- 
ness of puffing Mr Mason’s merits before the public. We have 
heard the notes of admiration raised in ‘the far West.’ Perhaps it 
is not known that a conjunction of musical genius has united the 
Atiantic shores wiih our interior ; and that Professor Lowell Mason, 
of the Boston Academy of Music, and ‘ Professor Timothy B. Mason, 
of the Electic Academy of Music. Cincinnati,’ are united in the 
yublication of music books; and. for aught we know, in the pecu- 
iar language of the Spectator, in Christianizing music. How far 
Professor Timothy B. Mason, of the Electic Academy of Music, 
Cincinnati, is qualified for the undertaking, we know not, but the 
advertisement of the Cincinnati Journal says ‘he is a very able mu- 
sician.’ Luckily, Professor 'Timothy B. Mason has no monopoly of 
musical ability. Listen. ‘Professor Lowell Mason, of the Boston 
Academy of Music, has long been esteemed, both in Europe and 
America, one of the ablest musicians of the age.’ Gentle reader, 
this is no ‘weak invention of the enemy.’ These good set terms 
are not thus magnificently put down to ridicule the man out of his 
proper rights. {tis ‘true and genuine,’ as the quack certificates 
say. It istaken, verbatim et literatim, from a sponsor to Mr Ma- 
son’s musical talents: the Cincinnati Journal. If such a certifi- 
cate had appeared in a Boston paper, we should all have smiled at 
the folly of such inflated language. Realiy, the thing is so super- 
eminently ridiculous, that we know not how to speak of it with 
smooth muscles and sober words, lest we be charged with a folly 
quite equal to that of the ‘Cincinnati Journal.’ Professor Lowell 
Mason, indeed! What assembly of learned musicians conferred 
the title?) Where was he inaugurated?) When advanced to the 
professional chair? What are the terms of his musical diploma? 
Alas, for the vanity and ostentation of us shrewd Yankees! Why, 
Professors may be thus manufactured as readily as wooden nut- 
megs. Presto! The thing is done. And why not Professors of 
boot-blacking, and Professors of vestimental essences? We mean 
10 speak respectfuily of the artof music. Its juxtaposition with 
honest and useful labors cannot degrade it. We wish we could 
hear of a Professor of Humility. 

Mark the terms of indorsement to Mr Mason’s_ excellence; ‘both 
in Europe and America, one of the ablest 1usicians of the age!’ 
Those are the things that bring our infant country, our infant insti- 
utioas, and our infant efforts into contempt. ‘One of the ablest 
musicians!’ Pray how much did Mr Lowell Mason pay to Dr Jack- 














son for harmonizing the ‘Handel and Haydn Socicly Collection,’ 








when he was first installed Editor of that work? How much has 
he paid others for the same kind of service ? How would he now 
manage without the aid of Mr Webb, who is really entitled to rep- 
utation for musical genius? Away with this paltry parade of names 
—this vile charlatanism in matters of music. Leave it to the in- 
veniors of pills and powders. ; 

In the same article from which we have extracted the precious 
sentence fromthe West, Mr Mason is called ‘the author of the Han- 
del and Haydn Collection of Church Music.’ It is really too much, 
to waste time on snch materials. ‘Author,’ truly! He was only 
nominal Editor. He did not even trust himself in preparing the 
work. This forbearance was a merit in him ; and Mr Mason really 
has merits, if he will confine himself to his appropriate sphere of 
action. We have thought, and we now think, that Mr Mason has 
many useful qualities. His injudicious friends, and his book-agents 
seem determined to make him the greatest man of the age ; at least 
‘one of the ablest.’ He has received quite too much of laudatory 
puffs ; and it is time that he should hear something else. 

The assumptior of Professorship, in the Academy, way be harm- 
less enough; but the continual parade of almost unmeaning titles is 
sufficient to induce the sober part of the community to expose the 
childish folly which can lead men to be ‘ tickled with a straw.’ 

If Mr Mason’s friends, and the friends of the Academy —at the 
head of whom we place the Spectator — if they desire to doa ser- 
vice to the gentleman and this association, let them put forth the 
merits of the individual and the society, as frequently and as fully 
as they please. But we admonish thetn to let other classes of soci- 
ety and other associations alone. It is quite enough that it is in- 
tended to build up Mr Mason and the Academy on the ruin of oth 
ers. It is too much that it should be openly avowed. We now give 
the Spectator and its coadjutors all proper and respectful notice, 
that, at present, we have done with them. There are sundry mat- 
ters not taken in hand, which might well have been remarked up- 
on, but we have forborne. We will act only indefence. We make 
war on no one. If the Spectator strikes we will return the blow. 
But we are confident that our hasty remarks have convinced the 
guardian of the Academy, that ‘the better part of valor is discre- 
tion.’ 

We have endeavored to speak plainly, but not in the spirit of bit- 
terness. Our business is, to convince; not to provoke; and we 
have spoken of the musician, not the man, when naming Mr Mason. 
We have nothing to do with private character. There are two par- 
ticulars wherein we advise Mr Mason, and the Academy, and their 
friends, to take special heed. First, to be contented with their own 
excellencies without putting them in odious contrast with the mer- 
its of others. And second, when speaking of the merits of Mr Ma- 
son and the Academy, to avoid those arrogant assumptions of une- 
qualled ability, which add nothing to their credit, and nothing to the 
reputation of writers for sagacity or fairness.. Mr Mason is capable 
of being useful in the community. Let him keep within the limits 
of his usefulness; and let him advise his friends not to carry hos- 
tility into associations, which are entitled to a consideration as re- 
spectful as we are willing to give him. APOLLINI. 





Mr Eprtor. — As one of your subscribers, I cannot forbear ad- 
verting to the improved, and now unequalled external condition of 
the Pearl. It is a double luxury to read good matter, from a snowy, 
unblurred page. In regard to type, quality of paper, and general 
handiwork, your beautiful periodical stands preeminent. 

Allow me to thank you for the rich treat you have offered, in 
serving upthe ‘Culprit Fay’ to your readers. It isa rarity to see 
such a delicate, exquisitely wrought fancy sketch, as that of Dr 
Drake. Had he lived, he would have inscribed his name high up- 
on the roll of poetic fame. The piece doubtless has its faults, but 
for an off-hand, unconsidered production, it is unrivalled. 

A Distant SuBscriBeEr. 





Mr Epitor. — Are you fond of children’s fancies?’ Here is one. 
A little, bright-eyed, sunny-cheeked boy was standing the other 
evening about its bed time, near an open window, gazing upon 
something in the distance. ‘Father,’ suddenly exclaimed he, ‘what 
is the horse standing there for now?’ ‘Standing where? I can’t 
see any horse ;’ yet noticing a dark spot which bore some resem- 
blance to the animal in question. ‘Yes ’tis the horse, can’t you 
see him?’ ‘No, my dear, it is something that looks like the horse, 
but it is not he ; he has been standing there, but he is in the stable 
now.’ 

The child * thought a moment in perfect silence, then looking up 
into his father’s face with an expression of lively intelligence, he 
said, ‘Oh I know what it is—the horse has been standing there, 
but he’s gone away and left his shadow.’ 

* Query.— How old isthe chick? Five years old. 
Yours. Durance LyTrLerorb. 





Mr Pray, — Dear Sir — With many thanks for the correctness 
with which my communications have appeared in your paper, I beg 
the liberty of remarking upon oné or two errors in the ‘ Article’ on 
your first page of last week. You have destroyed the ‘flavor’ in 
my caption, and given me in return a ‘flower!’ A ‘which,’ is 
omitted in the second paragraph of the second column, which ma- 
terially alters the sense. 1 ain thus particular, as itis hard enough 
for a poor fellow to shoulder his own follies and not sirap on his 
back the gratuitous mistakes of another. The fault undoubtedly 
lay in the illegibility of my copy. I pity compositors! Poor fel- 
lows! obliged to labor through a horrible manuscript and then be 
found fault with for their pains! Begging the pardon of the unhap- 
py individual compelled to ‘set up’ my mucdy musings, for this self 
defence, I remain 


Your Ob’t Servant, Henry F. Harrincton, 








ContTENTS oF THE Boston Peart, No. 40.— An Article — Will 
you read it? Chapter II ; David Williams ; The Two Mothers; Lines 
written on leaving Gardiner, 1834; Napoleon, Translated for the 
Pearl, No. 1; Men and their Actions ; Letters from Europe; Manu- 
ela, or the Victim of a Convent; Socrates’ Address to Demonicus ; 
Miscecvany. — Business; Reply of Diogenes the Cynic; American 
Cookery ; Eprroriat. — Our Paper; American Gallery of the Fine 
Arts; Lines; Tremont Theatre; Italian Sketch Book ; Indian Nul- 
lification: Horticultural Register, and Gardener’s Magazine ; 
Young Men’s Paper; Eastern Magazine ; Western Pearl; Theat- 
rical Register; CommunicaTions. — Boston Academy of Music and 
the New England Spectator, &c. &c. &c, Musio.— The Moun, 
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THE MOUNTAIN BOY. 


Allegretto. 





I amamerry mountain boy, And whenateveI seek my home, There’s many a welcome smile of joy, To greet me every 


MUSIC BY W. TURNBULL. 
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And when from peaceful dreams I wake, 
And catch the first faint gleams of morn, 
I hie away o’er hill and brake, 
To listen to the winding horn, 














As any mountain boy’s 





village throng, I’m foremost in the dance and song, And with my merry mountain lay, I charm the eares of life away. 





With heart as joyous, light, and free, 


can be; 


And should the huntsman pass my way, 
I greet him with my roundelay. 








The Ovd Corner. 








OATHS. 
*T is not the many oaths, that make the truth ; 
But the plain single vow, that is vowed true. 
Shakspeare. 
Your oaths are past, and now subscribe your name 
That his own hand may strike his honor down, 
That violates the smallest branch herein. 


Ib. 
O, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. 
Ib. 


Myself, myself confound ! 
Heaven, and fortune, bar me happy hours! 
Day, yield me not thy light; nor night, thy rest! 
Be opposite all planets of good luck 
To my proceeding, if, with pure heart’s love, 
Immaculate devotion, holy thoughts, 
I tender not thy beauteous princely daughter ! 

Db. 

An oath is a recognizance to heaven, 
Binding us over in the courts above, 
To plead the indictment of our crimes, 


That those who ’scape this world should suffer there. 


Southern. 
Nay, but weigh well what you presume to swear ! 
Oaths are of dreadful weight! 


Savage. 
Oaths were not purposed more than law 
To keep the good and just in awe, 
But to confine the bad and sinful, 
Like moral cattle, in a pinfold. 
Buller, 























POVERTY. | 
Poor naked wretches wheresoe’er you are, 
That hide the pelting of this pitiless storm! 
How shall vour houseless heads, and unfed sides, 
Your looped and windowed raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these ? 
Shakspeare. 
Through tattered clothes small vices do appear, 
Robes, and furred gowns hide all. is 
0. 
Why should you want? Behold, the earth hath roots ? 
Within this mile break forth an hundred springs: 
The oaks bear mast, the briars scarlet hips; 
The bounteous huswife, nature, on each bush 
Lays her full mess before you. Want! why want? 


db. 
The rich 
Have wakeful nights, while the poor man’s turf 
Begets a peaceful sleep; in which they’re blest 
From frigid fears all day, at night with rest. 
Goffe. 
O grant me, heaven, a middle state, 
Neither too humble nor too great ; 
More than enough for nature’s ends, 
With something left to treat my friends. 
Mallet. 
O blissful poverty ! 
Nature too partial to thy lot, assigns 
Health, freedom, innocence, and downy peace, 
Her real goods; and only mocks the great, 
With empty pageantries. 
Fenton. 


Be honest poverty thy boasted wealth ; 

So shall thy friendships be sincere, though few, 

So shall thy sleep be sound, thy waking cheerful. 
Havard. 














PRIDE. 

He that is proud eats up himself. Pride is 
His own glass, his own trumpet, his own chronicle ? 
And whatever praises itself but in 
The deed, devours the deed in the praise. 

Sh akspeare. 
Pride — of all others the most dangerous fault — 
Proceeds from want of sense, or want of thought. 
The men who labor and digest things most, 
Will be much apter to despond than boast ; 
For if your author be profoundly good, 
’T will cost you dear before he’s understood. 

Roscommon. 


Of all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man’s erring judgment, and misguide the mind, 
What the weak head with strongest bias rules, 
Is pride, the never failing vice of fools. 
Pope. 
Yes — the same sin that overthrew the angels, 
And of all sins most easily besets 
Mortals the nearest to the angelic nature : 
The vile are only vain ; the great are proud. 
Byron. 
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